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TEACHING IS NOT EASY 


The teaching ministry is difficult. So is the preaching ministry. 
Sais the Christian life. Undoubtedly there are forms of teach- 
ing that are easier than others—the telling of a story, the com- 
munication of facts—but these do not represent the genius of 
teaching either in the best secular or Christian sense. They are 
necessary because they provide the form and substance of 
teaching, but they do not constitute its life and spirit. Unless 
touched by the quickening power of a master, they will remain 
as dead as dust. Real teaching is always creative and therefore 
able to make the old become new and equally able to prevent 
the new from becoming novel. And this means that it honors 
the intelligible and the power of thinking in its highest form, 
where thinking has not become an end in itself as always tends 
to happen in intellectualism, but where it seeks only to serve the 
truth and to serve it in the name of him who is the truth. § 
Teaching is always more difficult when the learner is active and 
encouraged to think, because under these circumstances at their 
best the creative impulse of one mind meets that of another 
with the possibility that at the point where both are confronted 
with the word that cannot be taught it may be said by one of the 
other “deep calleth unto deep.”. . . § The teacher should not 
expect too much, or be carried away with the thought of his 
ability to reform the church, because this would betray the 
spirit of a novice, not of one who has counted the cost. The 
most that can be expected is that here and there, in some places 
more than others, and always in unexpected places, both high 
and low, a few will have grasped the real reason why teaching 
is difficult. This is not pessimism, but the recognition that the 
church, like Israel of old, is at all times quickened by its suf- 
fering remnant. 


—J. STANLEY GLEN in The Recovery of the Teaching Ministry, 
published recently by Westminster Press, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Letters to the Editors 


Since 1861, 100 Years 





and Sober Judgment 





No Crusade 


The editorial on page 38 of the Jan. 11 
Christian Century strikes what, to me, 
seems to be a desperately needed keynote 
for a “crusade”! I eagerly await your 
“Amen,” for I feel sure that your think- 
ing is along the same line. This celebra- 
tion seems to violate Robert E. Lee’s 
finest ideals. He “closed resolutely every 
door of yesterday.” Would that the elab- 
orate, costly “glamorization” of our black- 
est experience could be diverted into an 
active “campaign” for education and good- 
will! Need the churches be dragged into 
support of this highly commercialized 
misdirection of vital interest and ener- 
4 oe 

Mary E. LAKENAN. 
Pleasant Hill, Tenn. 


EDITORS’ NOTE—For the Christian Cen- 
tury editorial, see page 8. In a similar pro- 
test, the Madison College (Va.) co-eds of- 
fered editorial criticism of the same ob- 
servance not long ago. In their campus 
newspaper they said: 

‘1. Whereas, we believe that the South 
lost the war; 

“2. Whereas, tens of thousands of Con- 
federate dead and the great General Robert 
E. Lee would probably turn over in their 
graves if they knew of the Chamber of Com- 
merce type resurrection of that sad era in 
southern history. . . 

"3. Whereas, commercialization rather 
than commemoration may be a direct result 
of this spectacular, and 

“4. Whereas, the cost of such a com- 
memoration could be used to improve edu- 
cational facilities in the State of Virginia. . . 

“Therefore, be it resolved that the idea 
of this extravaganza is completely appalling 
to us. However, we are cooperative and 
stand ready to form a regiment of militia to 
Participate in the re-enacting of the first 
battle of Manassas.’ 


From Ft. Detrick 


At Fort Detrick, Maryland, the United 
States is engaged in development and 
production of biological weapons. Ac- 
cording to a top scientist at Fort Detrick, 
these bacterial and viral productions are 
primarily strategic weapons for massive 
retaliation against civilians, rather than 
tactical weapons for use against armed 
forces. 

How can professing disciples of Christ 
continue by their silence to approve pro- 
duction of such weapons? The fact that 
countries which many Christians desig- 
nate as Godless may be producing germ 
weapons should have little bearing on 
the Way to which disciples of Christ are 
called. 

By abolition of bacterial weapons, in- 
crease in research on immunology and 
epidemiology, and conversion of Fort De- 
trick to a World Health Center, the 
United States could increase the security 
of its citizens from disease and sickness 
and bless the people of the world. 

Many professing Christians, by their 
silent consent, condone retaliation by 
disease against babies in bassinets. For 
the praise of other men, their shepherds 
write lengthy books and preach hair-split- 
ting sermons extolling the “lesser evil” 
and the “just war.” They neglect the 
simple Way of Jesus Christ which would 
give more abundant life to men. 


Let that Spirit be in us that was in 
Christ Jesus, and we cannot remain silent 
and inactive about the crime of planned 
plague and suffering against humanity. 
Let that Spirit be in us that was in 
Christ Jesus and we cannot engage in 
such blasphemy against the Creator of 
Life. 

LAWRENCE Scott, Director. 
Vigil at Fort Detrick, 
326 W. Patrick St., Frederick, Md. 


Moderator’s Visits 


All invitations for the man who will be 
elected moderator of the 1961 General 
Assembly should be sent to the Stated 
Clerk of the General Assembly, 341 Ponce 
de Leon Avenue, N. E., Atlanta 8, Georgia. 

Invitations received prior to the 1961 
Assembly meeting will be made available 
to the moderator immediately following 
his election. 

Churches wishing to invite the modera- 
tor should do so as early as possible to 
increase the likelihood of its being pos- 
sible for the moderator to visit them. 

JAMES A. MILLARD, JR. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Another Cannon! 


In your issue of January 16, p. 15, the 
author of History of Christianity in the 
Middle Ages is given as “the late Dean 
Cannon of the Duke Divinity School.” 
Rather, he is the lively dean of the Can- 
dler School of Theology, Emory Univer- 
sity. An understandable confusion but 
one which I know you will want to cor- 
rect. 


Decatur, Ga. PAUL L. GARBER. 


EDITORS’ NOTE — The error was not 
caused by the reviewer but was an editorial 
amendment made here on the advice of a 
Methodist headquarters office! 


Intercepted Correspondence 
College Graduates in the Congo 


To THE Epiror or Tur New York TIMES: 

I would like to correct a recurring mis- 
statement about the Congo... . 

The American press has repeatedly 
stated that there are only sixteen college 
graduates among the Congo’s population 
of 14,000,000. This is simply not true. 

The 417 native Congolese Catholic 
priests should certainly be considered as 
“college graduates” since they have fol- 
lowed the same course of study as is of- 
fered in any Catholic seminary. Further- 
more, I am personally acquainted with 
several who have doctorate degrees from 
recognized universities. 

Actually, there are over 4,000 Congolese 
who have the equivalent of an American 
college education. The now-famous “six- 
teen” are men who have university de- 
grees corresponding to post-graduate 
studies in the United States. 

The confusion has undoubtedly arisen 
from the fact that harassed newsmen have 
not realized that the Congolese system of 
education of primary school, lycée, and 
university does not correspond to our own 
system of grammar school, high school 
and college. 

Joun A. BELL, W.F., 
Director, White Fathers Information 
Center, Washington, D. C. 


CAMPUS NEWS 


MonMoutTH College (Ill.) has received 
a $3,500 gift from the U. S. Steel Foun- 
dation for installation of a language lab- 
oratory as part of a $25,000 contribution 
for similar purposes to the Associated 
Colleges of the Mid-West. 

* 4 6 

CENTRE College (Ky.) will receive 
approximately $250,000 through a be- 
quest from the estate of the late May 
Bruce Brennan Washington of New 
York. The income is to provide memorial 
scholarships. 





* * * 

Grove City College (Pa.) is building 
a new quadrangle to house 550 girls, cost- 
ing slightly less than $1,500,000. 

, + 2 

MACALESTER College (Minn.) reported 
$2,752,950 for 1959-60—highest total of 
gifts, grants and bequests in history. 

* * x 

Missourt VALLEY College received 
$174,265 from the estate of Mrs. John 
Marshall Roberts and expects a similar 
sum from the estate of her husband. 

* * x 

Jounson C. SmitH University (N.C.) 
will build a dormitory for women, a stu- 
dent union-dining hall, and will renovate 
a dormitory for men, with part of the 
cost borne by a $1,200,000 loan from the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

x * x 

FLORIDA PRESBYTERIAN College has 
received a $200,000 waterfront estate 
near downtown St. Petersburg, a gift of 
Mr. and Mrs. Hanson G. Ford. 

x * x 

FLORIDA PRESBYTERIAN College closed 
its first semester before Christmas; Jan- 
uary is given over entirely to independent 
study by students and faculty, with the 
new term beginning Feb. 1. Each year 
one-third of the faculty will be free from 
mid-December to February 1 to accept 
research grants, work on advanced de- 
grees or on other approved projects. 

x * * 

Mary Batpwin College (Va.) re- 
ceived cash gifts of $438,231 during 
1960. Next building projects: a new li- 
brary, science building, a second new 
dormitory and improvement of existing 
property. 





HAMPDEN-SYDNEY PRESIDENT 

Eighteenth president of HAMPDEN- 
SypDNEY College (Va.) will be Physics 
Professor Thomas E. Gilmer who has 
been serving as acting president since the 
resignation last year of Joseph C. Rob- 
ert. Dr. Gilmer joined the HAMPDEN- 
SypNEy faculty in 1927. His department 
of physics has become recognized as one 
of the best in the country. 
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NEWS ROUND-UP 











e RoMAN CaTHOLIcs in England and 
Wales numbered an estimated 3,545,000 
in 1959—a drop of 8,000 under 1958. 
... @ A PortTLanp, ORE., circuit judge 
has ruled that money paid to a minister 
in lieu of housing is not taxable by the 
state. e AMERICAN Protestant and 
Orthodox churchgoers have advanced an 
emergency grant of $50,000 to meet criti- 
cal needs in the strife-ridden Congo 
through the Congo Protestant relief 
agency. e THE NEw York State 
Council of Churches has renewed its plea 
for a five-year moratorium on the death 
penalty and has called for a study of the 
capital punishment issue by a special 


committee of the legislature... . e Con- 
GREGATIONAL-CHRISTIAN congregations 


throughout the country are voting nearly 
20 to 1 in favor of becoming part of the 
United Church of Christ and in ratifying 
the denomination’s constitution. ... 
Tue VATICAN has ordered excommuni- 
cation for all those involved in the expul- 
sion of two Roman Catholic prelates in 
Haiti. The government’s action in ex- 
pelling the men was understood to have 
been taken because of suspicions that the 
church was friendly toward its political 
foes. . . . @ THE GOAL for the 1961 
United Appeal for Overseas Relief, with 
assistance to homeless, hungry and desti- 
tute people abroad, has been set at $14,- 
818,000. This involves the One Great 
Hour of Sharing and other designated 
periods for Protestant and Eastern Or- 
thodox congregations in the U. S. A.... 
e SIxry-FouR new Methodist churches in 
metropolitan Atlanta, Ga., will be needed 
in the next decade, according to a re- 
search study made at Emory University. 

. © THE Soviet ZONE government has 
banned all events of the 10th German 
Evangelical Church Day (DEKT) Con- 
gress that were planned for East Berlin 
between July 19 and 23. It suggested 
instead that the Soviet Zone churches 
hold a congress of their own in some 
other East German city... . e WHEN AN 
EVANGELICAL GROUP in the Mar Thoma 
Syrian church of Malabar split from the 
main body recently to form the St. Thom- 
as Evangelical Church of India, Metro- 
politan Juhanon Mar Thoma appealed 
to the group to remain in the fold. The 
split grew out of differences between the 
“evangelical” and “orthodox” factions 
that have existed within the church for 
More than a decade, 


FULL PROGRAM FOR OLDER PEOPLE 
URGED UPON RELIGIOUS GROUPS 


WASHINGTON, D.C. (RNs)—Religious 
institutions should make a greater effort 
to play a “full and proper part” in the 
life of America’s increasing population 
of aged persons, the White House Confer- 
ence on Aging recommended here. 

The recommendations from the section 
on “Religion and the Aging”? which was 
included in the conference’s report to the 
nation pointed out the important role re- 
ligious faith plays for those who are in 
their later years of life. 

Care should be exercised to provide 
suitable transportation for the elderly 
so that they may continue to participiate 
in worship and social life with members 
of their congregations, the report urged. 
For those who are shut in, greater use 
should be made of religious radio, tele- 
vision, and recordings, as well as personal 
visits from clergymen and church mem- 
bers. 

“It is urged also,” said the report, 
“that state, country, and municipal gov- 
ernments recognize the need for more 
chaplaincy services in public institutions 
caring for the aging.” 


Joint Studies 

The conference urged cooperative 
studies by religious bodies and public 
authorities to improve such services. 

The section on Religion and the Aging 
was made up of more than 100 delegates, 
including Protestant ministers from sev- 
eral denominations, Catholic priests and 
nuns, rabbis, and religious social work- 
ers, and also included a number of public 
representatives and social agency officials. 

In its recommendations on the role of 
the older person in the life of the con- 
gregation, the study group said that with- 





Education Board Postpones 
Campaign and Building Plan 

The Presbyterian, U. S., Board of 
Christian Education has announced post- 
ponement of plans for a capital funds 
campaign among Richmond, Va., Presby- 
terians in behalf of its building needs. 
A site was purchased last year for con- 
struction of a new building outside the 
city limits, but with demands for a 
$1,250,000 in capital funds to launch the 
new curriculum materials, the Board is 
giving the latter priority status. The 
building will not be constructed for three 
years or later, it is indicated. 


in the life of the congregation “‘each aged 
person should be treated as an individ- 
ual.” 

“Each is entitled to responsible mem- 
bership within the religious fellowship,” 
the report said. “Any attitude on the 
part of the congregation which hinders 
the exercise of this right must be re- 
garded as a contradiction of religious 
teaching.” 

If congregations take the lead in re- 
spectful treatment of the aged, they will 
“provide a salutary example to be fol- 
lowed in the family circle and in the 
outer rings of society,” the recommenda- 
tion declared, adding: 

“We underline the obligation of reli- 
gious groups to instill as an essential of 


sound family life an attitude of respect 
for the individuality and intrinsic impor- 


Change of Climate Noted 
Since Archbishop’s Visit 

LONDON (RNS) — Geoffrey Francis 
Fisher, Archbishop of Canterbury, said 
that since his return from his recent Eu- 
ropean and Middle East tour, he had 
received letters from many persons saying 
that ‘‘one result of your visit is that our 
local Roman Catholic people are much 
friendlier than they were yesterday.” 

He made the statement in a talk at a 
reception in Lambeth Palace given by the 
Anglican and Eastern Churches Associa- 
tion. 

He summed up the main results of his 
tour as being ‘‘a change of climate.” 

“The purpose of the tours,” he said, 
“thas been gloriously fulfilled in Rome as 
in Istanbul and Jerusalem in the way of 
uninhibited, unimpaired friendship, not 
worked for nor created, but just there. It 
has demonstrated the falsity of the argu- 
ment that when people of different 
churches worshipped or associated closely 
together it led to indifferentism. 

“In Jerusalem there were people with 
terrific barriers between them who were 
able to quarrel bitterly about trivial 
things, but yet in what really mattered 


came together with a unity of spirit that 
was overwhelming.” 





When the Archbishop announced his 
retirement to take effect May 31, his suc- 
cessor was named in the person of the 
Archbishop of York, 56-year-old A. M. 
Ramsey who himself will be succeeded 
by the Bishop of Bradford, F. D. Cog- 
gan, 51, 








tance of each aging member. Our society, 
by reason of its preoccupation with fron- 
tier development and economic advance, 
has tended to glorify youth and denigrate 
old age.” 

“The time has come to recognize that 
‘the cult of eternal youth is idolatry,’ ” 
said the report, quoting one of the reli- 
gious scholars who addressed it, Prof. 
Abraham J. Heschel, who delivered a 
paper on “The Older Person and the 
Family in the Perspective of Jewish Tra- 
dition.” 


Worth of Old Age 


Religious groups should reaffirm by 
their teaching, example, and practice “the 
religious conviction of the beauty and 
worth of old age,” the intercreedal study 
group said. 

It also urged that religious groups pre- 
pare both clergymen and lay workers for 
a better understanding of the problems of 
the aged, with workshops, seminars, and 
refresher course in colleges and theologi- 
cal seminaries. 

Religious groups should also take the 
lead in aiding the establishment of com- 
munity services, in cooperation with so- 
cial agencies, labor unions, business and 
educational groups, to “help individuals 
adjust to the new circumstances in which 
they find themselves with the approach of 
old age.” 

In conclusion, the recommendations 
said that “religion can assist the aging in 
finding within themselves and in the fel- 
lowship of faith the resources to meet 
those problems and fears which seem in- 
evitably to occupy one’s latter years.” 

“In illness, trouble, and infirmity, the 
community of faith offers strength, com- 
fort, and benediction in many ways,” said 
the report. “Religion binds man to his 
Creator and enables him to face the 
future with hope. 

“This group summons, then, the great 
religious bodies of the nation, their con- 
gregations, seminaries, organizations, and 
related agencies ... to join in expanded 
efforts toward seeing that each of our 
senior citizens receives the benefits, 


spiritual and material, they richly de- 
serve.” 


CHURCH’S OBLIGATION IS 
STRESSED FOR THE AGING 

WASHINGTON, D.C. (RNsS)—It is never 
too early for people to begin preparing 
for their own old age. This is a message 
that leaders of religious and social or- 
ganizations need to convey to their mem- 
bers if the problems of aging are to be 
met successfully in American society, 
Mrs. Theodore O. Wedel, vice president 
of the National Council of Churches, told 
the White House Conference on Aging 
here. ; 

Mrs. Wedel, chairman of the National 
Council’s Broadcasting and Film Com- 
mission and a long-time leader in United 
Church Women, said churches and vol- 
untary organizations have a special re- 
sponsibility in this area because “people 
4 


are so bombarded with information and 
exhortation today that most of them have 
learned to turn a deaf ear to it” and it is 
only when it comes to them through a 
familiar channel, such as their church, 
that they “believe what they hear.” 

People need to be told how to accom- 
modate themselves gracefully to the pass- 
ing of the years, Mrs. Wedel said. 

“To me one of the saddest results of 
the American ‘accent on youth’ is the way 
in which it has led many people into 
such a fear of growing old that they can- 
not bear to contemplate it,” she told the 
conference. 


Too Busy 

‘““Many people in their productive years 
are ‘too busy’ to take sensible precautions 
about their health or plan for their fi- 
nancial future or to find time to develop 
a few interests and friendships outside 
the narrow circle of their business pur- 
suits,” she said. 

Such lacking of planning is often a 
“protective covering” for a “deep-seated 
fear that such a thing can ever happen 
to me,” she suggested. 

Mrs. Wedel said church groups should 
plan programs to advise their members 
on how to grow old gracefully and face 
the problems which retirement will bring. 

She also suggested that millions of 
adults need new vocational training and 
reminded the conference that psychologi- 
cal tests show older persons can be just as 
adept at learning as younger. 

“The saying ‘you can’t teach an old 
dog new tricks’ is too often accepted as a 
satisfactory answer to this problem,” said 
Mrs. Wedel. 

Remarking that “I am not a dog psy- 
chologist,”” Mrs. Wedel, who holds a 
Ph.D. in psychology, said, “I cannot 
judge the literal accuracy of that state- 
ment, but I do know there is nothing to 
prevent teaching an old human being new 
tricks—except prejudice.” 


MORE MEDICAL CARE 
IS NEEDED FOR AGED 


WasHINGTON, D.C. (RNs)—America’s 
aged need far more medical care than 
they did a generation ago because the 
advances of medical science have changed 
the pattern of illness in old age, a Prot- 
estant social worker told the White House 
Conference on Aging here. 

Edward K. Warren, chairman of the 
advisory committee on aging of the Fed- 
eration of Protestant Welfare Agencies of 
New York City, explained to the study 
section on “Institutions for the Aged” 
why medical care has become such a cru- 
cial problem in the 1960’s. 

Confessing that at the age of 63, he 
could not look with complete optimism 
upon the years ahead, Mr. Warren said 
that, in terms of medical history, ““We are 
living in an extremely painful, though I 
confidently hope, temporary paradox in 
our medical accomplishment.” 





“This century has seen a dramatic ad- 
vance in the control and cure of the in- 
fections, which has far outstripped con- 
trol and cure of the degenerative dis- 
eases,” he pointed out. 

“Hence, you and I may well be saved 
from the pneumonias which took the lives 
of our ancestors after a brief, and not too 
painful illness, only to succumb to a far 
longer, more painful, and infinitely more 
expensive bout with hardening of the ar- 
teries, arthritis, or cancer,’ Mr. Warren 
told the conference delegates. 

He recalled that in 1928 the home for 
the aged which he heads was assured by 
the best-known authority on geriatrics 
of the day that “for the foreseeable fu- 
ture we would not need to provide nurs- 
ing beds for more than 20 per cent of 
our population.” 

“Today we are providing full bed care 
for nearly 50 per cent of our ladies,” said 
Mr. Warren, “and until a breakthrough 
in control of the degenerative diseases 
come, I fear the proposition will continue 
to rise.” 


Revised Policies 


Present homes for the aged were built 
primarily for those who were 65 to 75 
years of age and in good health. Today, 
applications are coming largely from 
those who are over eighty and who are in 
need of immediate full-time nursing care, 
he said. 

“To meet this need requires revision of 
admission policies, facilities, and financ- 
ing,” he said. 

Mr. Warren added that, in some re- 
spects, medical care has become cruel, 
rather than humane, in its efforts to keep 
a spark of life alive in those who are 
suffering from what are presently incur- 
able degenerative diseases. 

“There is a time and place for these 
measures—intravenous feeding, transfu- 
sions, artificial hearts, lungs, and kid- 
neys, but there also comes a time and 
place when we should no longer deny 
the individual his right to die peacefully 
—just as we try to assure him the right 
to live peacefully.” 

“The generation before us gave aged 
persons food, shelter, and clothing, but 
usually no medical care until illness 
brought their ‘blessed release,’ ”’ he con- 
cluded. “Our generation has added to 
this medical care that gives the possibility 
of several more years of life. But it has 
not been able to assure that these years 
will have meaning. You have the oppor- 
tunity to devise policies that will make 
this added span of years a reward rather 
than a punishment. May God grant you 
success.” 


Of Three, One 


The Presbytery of Hudson River was 
formed early this month by a union of 
Hudson, North River and West Chester 
Presbyteries in the Synod of New York. 
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@ Presbyterians and Reformed, North America 


Alliance Group in Annual Meeting 


In its annual mid-winter meeting in 
Atlantic City, the North American Area 
Council of the World Presbyterian Al- 
liance took up more than its usual share 
of lively issues. 

Along with a stimulating program, it 
encouraged a plan to deal constructively 
with opportunities being presented by the 
movement toward independence on the 
African continent, it adopted a paper 
clarifying the separation of church and 
state and the involvement of the Christian 
faith in public issues (see page 6), and 
following an extended discussion it took 
a forthright stand in support of civil 
disobedience in protesting injustices and, 
“as a last resort,” the support of revolu- 
tionary methods (see below). 

H. Shaw Scates, Cumberland Presby- 
terian stated clerk, succeeded James E. 
Wagner, Evangelical and Reformed pres- 
ident, as the area council chairman. 

The Presbyterian Church in Trinidad 
joined the eleven others making up the 
Presbyterian and Reformed bodies in 
Canada, Jamaica and the U. S. 

Presiding Bishop Zoltan Beky, Tren- 
ton, N. J., of the Hungarian Reformed 
Church of America, is the council’s vice- 
chairman; Silas P. Bittner, Philadelphia, 
Pa. (E&R) is treasurer; James A. Mil- 
lard, Jr., Atlanta, Ga., (Presbyterian, 
U.S.) recording clerk; Frank H. Heinze, 
Philadelphia, Pa. (UPUSA), publicity 
representative. President James I. Mc- 
Cord of Princeton Seminary is the secre- 
tary and executive officer of the council. 
President Ralph Waldo Lloyd of Mary- 
ville College, president of the World Al- 
liance, brought the council news from the 
world body. 

Named to the administrative commit- 
tee: 1964—Aladar Komjathy (Hungar- 
ian Reformed), Roebling, N. J.; L. H. 
Gunneman (E&R), Plymouth, Wisc.; 
John N. Thomas (Presbyterian, U. S.) 
Richmond, Va.; E. D. White (Second 
Cumberland), Huntsville, Ala. 

1962 — W. Babinsky (Reformed 
Church in America) succeeded Howard 
Hageman. 

Named to the Civil and Religious Lib- 
erties Committee: 1964—Winfield Hol- 
lander (RCA), Kalamazoo, Mich.; Silas 
Bittner (E&R) Philadelphia; Eugene 
Carson Blake (UPUSA), Philadelphia; 
Henry M. Brimm (Presbyterian, U-S.), 
Richmond, Va.; Ernest E. Long, (United, 
Canada), Toronto. 1962—Jacques Beau- 
don (United, Canada). 


Support for Africans 

Full support of the emerging churches 
in Africa was urged. Encouragement is 
to be given the establishment of commit- 
tees in important American centers to cul- 
tivate government officials and students 
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from Africa when they arrive in this 
country. In addition, seminars, exchange 
visits and the like are to be considered. 
The Alliance plans also to present its 
point of view to government officials in 
regard to programs and policies overseas. 

Edler G. Hawkins, of New York, re- 
ported on his recent deputation to Africa 
and John Calvin Mayimbu, Congolese 
theological student at Union Seminary in 
Virginia, spoke to the meeting. 

Encouragement was given the cultiva- 
tion of conversations between Presbyte- 
rian and Reformed groups and those 
represented in the International Congre- 
gational Council growing out of a con- 
ference of representatives of these two 
bodies, encouraging the union of bodies 
including Congregationalists and Pres- 
byterians while asking “that we continue 
to raise the question of the validity and 
meaning of our separate existence in the 
light of the present ecclesiastical situa- 
tion.” 

Further Congregational-Presbyterian- 
Reformed contacts are to be encouraged 
by having related meetings with similar 
dates and in cities not too far apart; 
papers on common matters are to be sup- 
plied church publications; a possible 


study may include the Reformed doctrine 
on the church in the light of Congrega- 
tional experience; an inter-change of vis- 
itors between respective bodies is also 
being encouraged. 


Blake Proposal 


The Blake proposals for church union 
in this country (OuTLOoK, Dec. 19) came 
in for some attention when Dr. Blake 
consented to make a brief presentation 
and answer questions. He reported far 
more concern among American people 
about the division of the church than 
average ministers and officials are aware. 
He said his proposal was no “trial bal- 
loon. I was never more serious in my 
life.” Such a union as proposed, he said, 
is not the only way of manifesting unity. 
Union ought to be within the deeper con- 
text of unity. 

As to why the four churches were spec- 
ified as possible participants, he said 
this was to avoid a general proposal with 
the possibility of no specific response. 
The four churches, he said, seem to pre- 
sent the possibility of a union that would 
not make difficult in the future a further 
manifestation of the unity of the church. 
He said he can think of possible unions 





@ Law, Justice, and the Reformed 


Churches 


THE CHRISTIAN AND UNJUST LAW 


In view of the widespread disorder and 
violence in many parts of the world to- 
day, we are moved to speak of the rela- 
tion of law and order to justice and the 
Christian conscience. 

We record our deep sympathy with all 
people everywhere who strive to achieve 
full justice for themselves and others. 
Because of the traditional regard of a 
Reformed church for civil authority and 
law, and because of the values of order 
and the danger of anarchy, we believe 
that the achievement of justice should be 
brought about through due _ process, 
wherever possible. 

There may come a time, however, in 
spite of efforts to correct it, when a law 
prevails that keeps people from receiving 
justice and thus conflicts with the pur- 
poses of God as they are revealed in the 
Christian gospel. At such a time, it is 
our opinion, that a Christian, after se- 
rious and careful consideration, and 
after sharing his concern with other mem- 
bers of the household of faith, may en- 
gage alone or with others in an act of 





ADOPTED, with three opposing votes, by 
more than 100 delegates to the North Amer- 
ican Area Council of the World Presbyterian 
Alliance, Atlantic City, N. J., as presented 
by the Commission on Civil and Religious 
Liberty. 


civil disobedience. It is understood that 
his actions shall be taken first in the 
spirit of a faithful servant of his Servant 
Lord, in the sight and knowledge of the 
authorities, with a full willingness to 
accept the consequences imposed upon 
him by society under existing law. 


A Persuasive Force 

Thus, in the spirit of the Cross, the 
Christian accepts the blows of the con- 
sequences of injustice, testifies to the 
genuineness of his faith, causes a pro- 
test against injustice to be made and gen- 
erates a persuasive force for changes in 
the law itself. 

But in cases where injustice is made 
rigid by an unyielding tyranny which 
prevents such free and responsible action 
within the pale of law by the Christian 
conscience, then as a last resort it may 
be necessary to attack the seat of the 
tyranny and bring about a revolutionary 
change so that freedom and justice may 
be established. 

We hold these convictions to be true 
in the light of our understanding of the 
Word of God incarnate in Jesus Christ, 
and our Reformed tradition acting 
through responsible believers in the past 
four hundred years of its history. 








that would tend to create blocs. His ap- 
peal is that an effort be made to transcend 
the Reformation in such considerations. 

As to whether or not churches consid- 
ering the proposal would have to commit 
themselves to the “seven principles” 
enunciated at the beginning, he said it 
seems to him that they must be willing 
to negotiate on the basis of these prin- 
ciples while not initially committing 
themselves to a final plan. Also, he feels, 
consultative relationships must be pro- 
vided. All churches with which the four 
mentioned are in correspondence or all 
those related to the National Council of 
Churches, he indicated, should be in- 
cluded in an invitation to consider the 
proposed step. 

In regard to some of the crucial issues 
involved, Dr. Blake said: 

“My proposal for the union of the United 
Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America, the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, the United Church of Christ, and 


@ On Religious and Civil Liberty 


the Methodist Church into a new church 
which would be both Reformed and Cath- 
olic is based upon the very simple idea of 
trying to provide in the united church a 
ministry that would be recognized in so 
far as possible by all Christians every- 
where without doubt or scruple. 

“The way in which I[ have proposed to 
do this provides for the consecration of 
all bishops of the new church and the or- 
dination of all ministers of the new church 
by bishops and presbyters of churches both 
within and without the so-called apostolic 
succession from as many churches as 
would allow or permit them to take part. 
I have made this proposal in the convic- 
tion that there is practically and theo- 
retically no way to produce such a recog- 
nized ministry, except something along 
the line of my proposal. In return for 
this, I have proposed that the new church 
would explicitly accept the reformation 
principle of the continuing reformation of 
the church under the Word and Spirit. 

“In the ecumenical movement there are 
three words which express a growing con- 
viction of Protestant and Orthodox church- 
men. These are unity, renewal, and mis- 
sion. Any proposal of organic church 
union must be able to be justified under 


The Role of the Church 


The perennial problem of the relation 
of church and state in religiously plural- 
istic societies, as highlighted by the dis- 
cussions in connection with the recent 
presidential election in the U.S.A., gives 
rise to a number of misunderstandings 
as to the role of the church in society. 
One of the most prevalent misunder- 
standings is to confuse proper separation 
of church and state with the erroneous 
idea that churches have no right to form 
or express judgments upon public affairs. 

We affirm that the Christian faith, 
both as it exists privately within indi- 
viduals and in its institutional expression 
in church bodies, is relevant to the life 
of society. When the summons of Jesus 
Christ to discipleship is fully understood, 
his followers are invariably required to 
rethink in the light of the gospel every 
responsibility they bear, whether private 
or public, civil or ecclesiastic. Both in- 
dividual Christians in their civil capac- 
ities and churches corporately are ob- 
ligated by Christian faith to voice judg- 
ments upon the important issues affecting 
the common life. 


No Political Power 

This does not imply that churches 
should seek political power to control 
public policy. Ecclesiastical organiza- 
tions must attempt to know and speak 
the mind of Christ their Lord upon ethi- 
cal problems while renouncing any quest 
for political power. Our Lord has said: 
“Ye know that the princes of the Gen- 
tiles exercise dominion over them, and 
they that are great exercise authority up- 
ADOPTED unanimously by the North Amer- 
ican Area Council of the World Presbyterian 
Alliance, meeting in Atlantic City, N. J., 
after presentation by the Commission on 
Civil and Religious Liberty. 
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on them. But it shall not be so among 
you: but whosoever will be great among 
you, let him be your minister; and who- 
soever will be chief among you, let him be 
your servant: even as the Son of man 
came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister, and to give his life a ransom 
for many.” Matt. 20:25-28. 

Church pronouncements are ministerial 
in the sense that they express the church’s 
calling to serve and if necessary to suf- 
fer, but not to rule. A church silent on 
public ethical decisions is not a minister- 
ing church. Church pronouncements are 
a matter for the serious thought and con- 
scientious decision of public officials, as 
for all citizens. They are not attempts to 
dictate public policy. They are the 
church’s testimony to its understanding 
of the bearing of Christian faith and hope 
upon public questions. 


Church and Government 

We hold it to be the duty of every pub- 
lic official, whether a professing Chris- 
tian or not, to deal with every person and 
group in our pluralistic societies in keep- 
ing with national constitutional guaran- 
tees of civil and religious freedom. We 
hold it to be the duty of every disciple 
of Christ and of the church of Christ 
to ponder the choices confronted by men 
and nations in the light of the will of 
God made known in Christ Jesus. The 
churches of our membership do not seek 
to impose their moral judgments upon 
their several national governments; rath- 
er they make known in faith and humility 
their convictions concerning the appli- 
cation of the gospel of Christ to the life 
and affairs of men in order that all may 
know and do their duty to the one su- 
preme Lord of all mankind. 


the much broader and important concept 
of the manifestation of the unity that 
Christ has given to his church. Unity, 
however, must never be thought of apart 
from the other two words, renewal and 
mission. Any manifestation of unity 
which does not contribute to the renewal 
of the churches uniting is less than Chris- 
tian. Any renewal of the churches that 
does not take in the dimension of unity 
and mission is less than the renewal that 
we need to seek in Christ’s church. Those 
who take the mission of the church se- 
riously find themselves inevitably con- 
cerned about the renewal of the church 
and its unity.” 

The most lively discussion of the At- 
lantic City meeting had to do with the 
adoption of the paper in regard to civil 
disobedience and the support of revolu- 
tionary steps. Daniel K. Poling (RCA), 
New York, moved to strike paragraph 5 
dealing with revolutionary support. 

Phillips P. Elliott (UPUSA), Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., said, “If we pray for resist- 
ance groups (and it seems to me that 
prayer is about as strong support as it is 
possible to give) I see no reason why we 
should not say it in this paragraph. 

Dr. Blake pointed to the specified con- 
dition of “unyielding tyranny” and said, 
“We ought to say something about what 
a man may do in such a situation.” Dr. 
Thomas asked, Does this mean that un- 
der certain circumstances violence might 
be used, indicating his full agreement 
that it should be so understood in the 
adoption of the paper. This was sup- 
ported. 

Mr. Poling feared that those impatient 
with civil disobedience might be need- 
lessly encouraged to engage in revolu- 
tionary support. 

Robert P. Johnson (UPUSA), Wash- 
ington, D. C., pastor asked, “Are we 
going to recognize the true character of 
the times in which we live when revolu- 
tionary forces are in motion, or shall we 
postpone our expression of sympathy 
until revolution engulfs us? The most 
revolutionary force of all time is the 
gospel, demanding a substantial reversal 
of affairs. For many people, this is not 
a theoretical issue, but a matter of day- 
by-day survival. Our heritage of revolu- 
tionary tradition is to be seen in Scot- 
land, in France, and in the Waldensian 
community.” 

Dr. Lloyd supported retaining the full 
paragraph, in view of the context. 

An effort was made to change the word 
attack “the seat of the tyranny” and use 
oppose instead. 

Judge L. M. Hammerschmidt (E&R), 
South Bend, Ind., thought the wording 
as presented by the committee was best 
and urged keeping the stronger expres- 
sion. This was also supported by Profes- 
sor J. M. Shaw (United, Canada) who 
emphasized the difference in dealing with 
an injustice when the rights of others 
are involved. 

The substitution was voted down with 
about eight out of the group supporting 
it. 
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Southern Issues? 


Chauncey V. Farrell, (Presbyterian, 
U. S.) Louisville, Ky., expressed sympa- 
thy for many people of the South who 
are being called upon to reverse what 
they have been taught for more than one 
hundred years. Others thought the lan- 
guage clear enough to show what kind 
of tyranny is discussed. 

Eugene Osterhaven (RCA), Holland, 
Mich., said tyranny must be attacked, 
recalling the Netherlands against Spain, 
Hungary against the Hapsburgs. I would 
feel like hanging my head in shame if 
we failed to adopt this statement. 

Dr. Blake said Atlanta or New Or- 
leans is not to be thought of in connec- 
tion with this expression, but if there is 
no adjustment of relationships, it may 
some day come to what is described in 
the paragraph. He expressed amazement 
that the people of color have continued to 
be only civilly disobedient. 

Mr. Johnson again spoke, expressing 
sympathy for the southern white man 
under the barrage of criticism that seems 
to be insensitive to the emotional dislo- 
cation he is experiencing. However, he 
said, the black man in the South suffered 
from 1896 to 1954 under a law, and the 
expression of a law, that was quite as 
distressing to him as has been the ex- 
perience of the white man since 1954. He 
has had just as profound questions as to 
how the gospel could be proclaimed 
while he has been humiliated. 

Mr. Poling said the glory of America 
is the ability to resolve disputes by de- 
liberation and consultation. Anything 
coming out of the church that suggests a 
revolution is unfortunate. Do the injus- 
tices of the past justify the visitation of 
hatreds and revenge in the present day? 


Reformed Statement 

Mr. Komjathy (Hungarian Reformed) 
said, “This is the only Reformed body 
that can say this. The Lutherans cannot 
say it. But it comes out of the very core 
of our Reformed faith. We would be 
denying our Reformed heritage if we 
failed to adopt this expression.” Upon 
suggestion from the floor, Dr. Blake, who 
was presenting the report for the com- 
mittee, said the intent of the committee 
might be adequately expressed by includ- 
ing the phrase, “as a last resort.” 

Dr. McCord said the location of the 
paragraph at the end will make the in- 
tention clear. Calvin followed the same 
procedure. Finally, after extended dis- 
cussion (by Calvin) “in the last chapter 
of the fourth book [of the Institutes], he 
says, in a case like this, such procedure 
is justified.”” The amendment was adopt- 
ed almost unanimously and the report 
was approved with only three or four 
votes cast against it. 

Next year’s meeting is to be held Jan- 
uary 16-18 in Atlantic City and in Lan- 


caster, Pa. the following year January 
15-17. 
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The Reformers’ Plan for the Kirk 


By JAMES BULLOCH 


F THE PARLIAMENT of 1560 
| the Scots Confession it left 
much undetermined. Neither the polity 
of the Kirk, its means of support, nor its 
relations with the state had been clearly 
fixed. This was to have been the work 
of the First Book of Discipline, so called 
to distinguish it from the later book of 
Andrew Melville. 

Between April 29 and May 20 a group 
of ministers had been engaged in draft- 
ing such a book as would set forth the 
pattern of the Kirk as it was to be. This 
draft was before parliament in the au- 
tumn but without acceptance, was further 
discussed, and was approved in its pres- 
ent form by a gathering of Protestant 
notables in January, 1561, but, unac- 
cepted by parliament, it was doomed to 
remain no more than the picture of an 
ideal. Yet, as such, it was far from 


being without influence on later Scottish 
church life. 


Endowment 


Latterly the strength of the medieval 
Scottish church had lain in its higher 
clergy and religious houses. Parochial 
life had been starved and neglected. This 
was now to be reversed in the creation 
of a Kirk which had no bureaucracy. 

To demolish the financial structure of 
the Roman Church at a nod was clearly 
impossible, but it was planned that pro- 
vision should immediately be made out 
of its riches for the proper endowment 
of a parish ministry, for education in 
schools and colleges, and for the main- 
tenance of the poor. 

The first Reformers never dreamed of 
a Kirk supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions, but the riches of the Medieval Kirk 
were in strong hands, both lay and cler- 
ical, Protestant and Romanist, which did 
not intend to yield it; and here the Book 
of Discipline came to disaster. Hamper- 
ed by inadequate provision, its farsighted 
plans were not to have immediate success. 


The Superintendent 


Though the form of ministry depicted 
by the book has similarities to that of 
Presbyterianism, it was marked by the 
place assigned to the superintendent, an 
officer intended to fulfil the functions 
of the episcopate as seen in the New Tes- 
tament. 

The new superintendent was to have 
roughly the same diocese as his medieval 
predecessor, but was under the judgment 
of the church-at-large as the other had 
not been. 

His task of oversight was clearly out- 
lined; he was to do those things which 
the Reformers blamed the medieval bish- 
ops for neglecting, and forbidden to do 
those which the Reformers blamed the 


former bishops for doing. 

Preserved in the Reformed Church of 
Hungary, this office was doomed to foun- 
der in Scotland between Andrew Mel- 
ville’s Presbyterianism and the royal at- 
tempt to reimpose traditional episcopacy. 


The Parish 


Fundamental to the new picture of 
church life was the parish with an edu- 
cated minister and a kirk session at its 
centre. Here stood revealed the reaction 
of the Reformers to the low educational 
standards of the former parish clergy and 
their determination that the new Kirk 
should give its due place to the voice of 
the laity. 

Ministers and elders, it was antici- 
pated, would both be elected, the latter 
for a term of one year at a time. In every 
parish the elders were to be responsible 
for education and poor relief, with church 
endowments available both for these uses 
and the payment of the ministry. But 
for long this was not to be. Oddly 
enough, it was not until the legislation 
of Charles I, which alienated so much 
support from him and prepared the way 
for the wars of the Covenant, that much 
of Knox’s dream took reality—From 
Life and Work of the Church of Scot- 
land. 


PROFESSOR EXPLAINS 
NORTH AFRICA LOSS 


MonmovutH, I_tt.—The Vandal inva- 
sion of North Africa in 429 A.D. was 
instrumental in effecting the disappear- 
ance of Christianity from that area, ac- 
cording to Charles J. Speel, 2d, chair- 
man of the department of Bible and reli- 
gion at Monmouth College. 

“The Disappearance of Christianity 
from North Africa in the Wake of the 
Rise of Islam,” is the title of an article 
by Professor Speel which appeared in 
the December, 1960, issue of Church His- 
tory. 

Professor Speel’s treatise advances the 
theory that the disappearance of. Christi- 
anity in North Africa was due primarily 
to a religious cause which was supple- 
mented by cultural, economic, military 
and political factors. 

The article further states that the Van- 
dal invasion and conquest of North 
Africa brought a modified Arianism 
which was culturally and religiously suit- 
able to North Africans and imposing it 
upon them, played the key role in Chris- 
tianity’s disappearance from North 
Africa. 

* * 6 
WE ALL WISH other men were better 
than they are. But likely we wouldn’t 
like living alone—RicHARD L. EvANs. 
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EDITORIAL 


Freedom of Information 
—in the Congregation 


Since we have only recently passed 
through the season of adopting budgets 
and making pledges for the new year, it 
might be better to hold this comment until 
next fall. Still, many people now will 
recall instances related to those to be 
mentioned here which they may not re- 
member so vividly a year from now. 

This concerns complete information 
for a congregation—complete ! 

If church members are to give to a 
budget which they adopt they have every 
right to know about it in every detail 
(this applies, we think, to budgets of all 
church bodies from the congregation to 
Assembly Boards). 

In some cases church officers list a 
blanket item covering a number of allo- 
cations, and members of a congregation, 
not wanting to cause a scene or to appear 
to insist on their rights, exercise far more 
patience than should be demanded of 
them. The officers and minister should 
insist that budgets give the complete 
truth, including details about salaries 
which the congregation is asked to pay. 

If they do not take the initiative then 
a few courageous individuals in the con- 
gregation, who recognize the issue at 
stake, must stand on their feet and re- 
spectfully request that detailed informa- 
tion be provided. At the end of the year 
an equally clear and detailed report of 
expenditures should be expected. 

Officers and ministers will do well to 
make requests for this information un- 
necessary. 














Representation 

With the annual meeting of the North 
American Area Council of the World 
Presbyterian Alliance in the immediate 
background (see page 3) it might be ap- 
propriate for each member body to check 
its representation as to whether or not 
all those who should represent the differ- 


ent groups are named to the delegation 
and whether those so named take the as- 
signment seriously. 


GUEST EDITORS 
Civil War Centennial 


Plans have been announced for a spec- 
tacular and extended celebration of the 
centennial of the Civil War. Thus one 
of the bloodiest wars in history, a war 
in which nation and families were di- 
vided, in which brothers and friends 
fought on opposite sides, a war that left 
behind a ruined south and sowed seeds 
of hatred, suspicion and bitterness which 
still bear poisonous fruit, will now be 
commemorated as if it were something 
other than the nation’s darkest shame and 
its deepest tragedy. Major General U. S. 
Grant III, chairman of the national cen- 
tennial commission, has said that the 
aim of the centennial is “to impress upon 
our own people and upon those in other 
lands the tremendous significance of the 
spiritual aspects of the great struggle 

. [and that] all these men who fought 
were fighting for principles.” 

The Civil War certainly had its spirit- 
ual aspects. However, they were not the 
kind to cause men to commemorate but 
the kind to cause them to repent. This 
“mighty scourge of war’ was, as Lin- 
coln discerned, the judgment of God’s 
wrath upon the avarice and the blun- 
dering of north and south alike. To 
glamorize such a war, to idealize the 
principles which hurled the nation 
against itself, to restage bloody contests 
in mock battle, to celebrate the secession 





of the several southern states with pa- 
rades, balls, outings and oratory, is to 
deny and offend the righteousness of that 
God. The Civil War was not a glorious 
chapter in American history; it was 
bloody, unnecessary, stupid fratricide. 
We should not waste time and court the 
danger of opening old wounds by at- 
tempts to fictionalize and romanticize 
our history’s blackest blot of shame. 

Leave the Civil War to the historians 
and to those cysts of sectional chanvinism 
which feed on the past; let the nation 
get on with the business of executing 
justice and binding up its wounds—Edi- 
torial in The Christian Century. See 
page 2. 


Postscript on Unity 


In our December 26 issue (OUTLOOK, 
Jan. 16) we commented on the unity 
proposal of Dr. Eugene Carson Blake on 
the basis of reports in the press. We re- 
turn to the subject now to say that Dr. 
Blake’s full statement is so magnificent 
that we hope all Christians will ponder 
it carefully. 

We would reiterate that our emphasis 
on the difference between the attainment 
of full mutual acceptance or recognition 
and governmental unity of the churches 
is important. However, we believe that 
Dr. Blake’s sermon is not inconsistent 
with this position, though it does look 
toward eventual unity on the governmen- 
tal level. Its grasp of the crucial issues 
and its spirit and tone make it one of 
the great utterances concerning church 
unity in our time—Editorial in Chris- 
tianity and Crisis (John C. Bennett). 








By JAMES 





Commission. 





COOPERATION IS NOT ENOUGH 
1. McCORD 


Cooperation is not enough. I say this as one who is profoundly grateful 
for his own tradition, as well as for what cooperative Christianity has done 
during the first half of the twentieth century. But it is a luxury now that we 
can no longer afford. Many sensitive critics are convinced that we have seen 
the end of the Protestant era. In the economy of God it has been allowed four 
centuries. The situation now is radically changed. Much of the West is ad- 
mittedly ex-Christian, while in most of the world indigenous younger churches 
are living in an age that is pre-Christian. They have seen the inadequacy 
of our old structures and forms and are agonizingly seeking new forms of 
ecumenical expression and experience. 

This challenge can be met by nothing less than a willingness on our part 
to take a radical step forward in our quest for visible, corporate unity that 
will be an expression of a new indwelling of the Holy Spirit among God’s 
people. I am not speaking of any superficial level of fellowship. We are not 
dealing in bargains in brotherhood. Time is no longer on our side. History 
has now caught up with us and encircled us. We are called to obedience by 
the same Christ, about whom John Calvin asked in his Commentary on He- 
brews: “For to what end did Christ come except to collect us all into one 
body from that dispersion in which we are now wandering? Therefore the 
nearer his coming, the more we ought to labor that the scattered may be as- 
sembled and united together, that there may be one fold and one shepherd.” 
DR. McCORD, the president of Princeton Seminary, made the statement from which 


this excerpt is taken at the San Francisco Assembly of the National Council of 
Churches. It was a part of his report as chairman of the NCC Faith and Order Study 
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THE DILEMMA OF THE 


TEACHER OF RELIGION 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


“If you cry out for insight, and raise 
your voice for understanding, if you seek 
it like silver, and search for it as for 
hidden treasures; then you will under- 
stand the fear of the LORD, and find the 
knowledge of God.”—Proverbs 2:3-5. 


HE DILEMMA of the teacher of re- 

ligion can be simply stated. Is reli- 
gion a search for truth, or is it commit- 
ment? If it is a search for truth, is the 
teacher also a seeker, and do students in 
his classes never come to an end of the 
search? Or on the other hand, if religion 
is commitment, then is what the teacher 
does anything but indoctrination, and is 
indoctrination teaching at all? 

There are four ways of trying to get 
out of a dilemma. One is to accept one 
alternative as the only possible one, at 
the same time softening or denying the 
alleged bad consequences. The second 
escape-hatch, of course, is to vote for the 
opposite alternative, the other horn, as 
the only one possible, and so to deny or 
soften its alleged bad consequences. The 
third is to “escape between the horns,” 
to point a third possibility overlooked by 
the proposer of the dilemma. And the 
fourth, much beloved by Kierkegaar- 
dians, is to accept both sides at once. 

The present writer, though no Kierke- 
gaardian, takes this to be a case in which 
the dilemma can best be solved by firmly 
grasping both horns of it. Religion is 
both a search for truth, and a commit- 
ment to truth. All search and no com- 
mitment ends with the blind leading the 
blind. Or if that seems too strong, then 
it might be said that such a teacher can 
do no more than nail up signs at every 
fork of every road: BLinp ALLEY. But all 
commitment and no search is sheer dog- 
matism. It leads to self-idolatry, as 
when a preacher urges people to come out 
to hear him, alleging that they will not 
really hear him, as he does not preach his 
own ideas but only the Word of God. 
This, in effect, is an invitation to all 
present who do not already idolize the 
speaker, to proceed to do so. 

Teachers can be just as ridiculous. A 
man may write a book, or adopt a book, 
in his classes, which he thenceforth 
teaches in such a way as to make it quite 
clear that no future book which does not 
echo this one will be worth writing. 


ELIGION, and the Christian reli- 

gion in particular, is both a quest 
and a discovery, something to seek and 
something to be seized, something to live 
toward and something to live by. Let us 
take as a minimum center of certainty: 
“Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast 
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the words of eternal life”; “I know whom 
I have believed”; “I am sure that... 
not anything in all creation will be able 
to separate us from the love of God in 
Christ Jesus our Lord”; “We know that 
we have passed from death to life, because 
we love the brethren.” A Christian who 
did not believe this, any of this, who 
would carefully keep an open mind about 
it all, quite as ready to believe it false 
as true, would be a dubious fragment of 
a Christian, to be sure, if he could be 
given that name at all. 

Is God in Christ, reconciling me to 
himself? Is the grace of God a real 
power or is it a frame of mind? Have I 
been born again? Do I know that Christ 
has opened a new and living way to God? 
These are existential questions, they af- 
fect my central self. Let it be granted 
that many whom the church honors as 
true Christians (such as Roger Williams) 
have not dared to call themselves more 
than “seekers.” Let it be admitted that 
some undoubted Christians have passed 
through a time when they were most un- 
certain about such questions. Neverthe- 
less there are Christians who can answer 
humbly in the affirmative, there are 
churches (and the Presbyterian is one) 
that declare a Christian ought to have this 
assurance, and strive to have it. 


But all this, or indeed any part of it, 
implies commitment. It implies passing 
from search to discovery, from opinion 
to conviction. Should a convinced, com- 
mitted Christian refuse to teach? Because 
he has found truth he is willing to live 
and to die by, must he give up all his 
certainties when he teaches? (or, for 
that matter, preaches!) He honestly and 
unshakenly believes he has found what 
he sought. Must a finder cease to be a 
seeker? So here we have our dilemma 
again. Is the teaching of religion an 
exploratory process, a safari into the 
blue? Or is it the setting out of a line 
of channel buoys with a loudspeaker at 
the end, repeating over and over, “Keep 
to the right! Keep to the right!’’? 


RE WE NOT shut up to our first 

suggestion that this is a real dilem- 
ma, with either side of it an absurdity? It 
does look as if we had to choose. If a 
teacher of religion has no fixed points of 
personal faith, if he is a man wholly 
compounded of uncertainties, he has no 
business teaching religion. But if he is 
a man of fixed convictions, then he can- 
not be a teacher at all, for a person who 
merely repeats a proposition (or a com- 
mand), or a string of them, however true, 
over and over like a mechanical man, is 
not teaching. What a tape recorder can 
do as well as a man, is not teaching. 


But we do not have to choose between 
these alternatives. Why we do not, and 
how teaching of religion can be both 
search and certainty, we must leave for 
next week’s consideration. 


Next WEEK—Part II. 


CAMPUS NEWS 





President John D. Moseley of AusTIN 
College (Texas) has been elected vice- 
president of the Council of Protestant 
Colleges and Universities. 


* * x 


Creation of the John Foster Dulles 
Collection on the Church and Interna- 
tional Order has been announced at 
Union Seminary in New York where 
collecting of the writings of the late Sec- 
retary of State dealing with the influence 
of Christianity on international problems 
has begun. The John Foster Dulles Li- 
brary in International Affairs has been 
established at the nearby headquarters of 
the National Council of Churches. 


*x* * * 


The Westminster Foundation at the 
University of MINNESOTA is joining with 
the Lutheran Student Foundation on the 
same campus in sponsoring the Minne- 
sota-Germany student study-work project 
for next July 1-Sept. 5. The 18 students 
who will be selected for the tour will pay 
$854 each. 

* * 2 


The Park College (Mo.) Record re- 
ported in a recent issue: 


“Vance Packard, author of the much 
discussed book, The Status Seekers, an 
exploration of class behavior in America 
and hidden barriers that affect you, your 
community, your future, has the follow- 
ing to say on the subject of the school in 
his chapter entitled, ‘The Molding of 
Tender Minds’: 

“The Ivy League schools, it should be 
pointed out in fairness, produced more 
per one hundred graduates who become 
listed in Who’s Who than any other group 
of colleges. However, as a group, they 
are outranked by several individual small 
Eastern colleges and are pressed hard by 
several distinguished but less publicized 
non-Eastern colleges (Oberlin, DePauw, 
Carlton, Reed, Knox, Wooster, Lawrence, 
Park, and Occidental).’” 


* as 

QUEENS College (N. C.) has received 
a $100,000 grant from the Z. Smith 
Reynolds Foundation of Winston-Salem, 
N. C., to establish a professorship with 
an accompanying salary supplement. 





LEISURELY TOUR OF BRITISH ISLES 
Mrs. Wade H. Boggs, Jr., Director 


A Brownell-planned first class tour with mini- 
mum number of different overnight stops. Spe- 
cia] features: Southern Ireland, Wales, 12 
days in Scotland, including visits to Iona and 
Isle of Skye. Two weeks in Shakespeare 
country, London, and Southern England. For 
information write: 


Mrs. Wade H. Boggs 
1208 Palmyra Ave. Richmond 27, Virginia 
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__._ PSYCHOTHERAPY 


Amount enclosed $ 
(For orders amounting to $2 or less, add 25¢ handling charge. 


Books in Demand 


By Presbyterians in 1961 


For Your Library — For Gifts — For Study Groups 


Please send me books in quantities shown below. 


For Presbyterian Centennial and 400th Anniversary Study 


__._ A HISTORY OF THE SCOTTISH REFORMATION, J.D. Mackie. . . 
__. TOMORROW'S CHURCH /TOMORROW’S WORLD, Ernest Trice Thompson 1.50 


« $t39 


__._ THE STORY OF SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIANS, 1861-1961, 


T. Watson Street. i«e « «w wae 

__._ BASIC BELIEFS OF THE REFORMED FAITH, Felix B. Gear . .60 
__._ SEVEN MEN OF THE KIRK, Beatrice M. Sawyer. Excellent for family read- 

ing and series of church, camp or conference studies (cloth). . . 1.25 


___ DRAFT CATECHISM OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 80 OR. « 8 ao 


__ WHAT WE BELIEVE. 71 pp. 


Jo 


Studying paitiestens? 


___ PHILIPPIANS, COLOSSIANS AND THESSALONIANS, Wm. Barclay (cloth) 2.50 
—___ THE EPISTLE TO THE “ene Duncan Blair. 
___ INTERPRETER’S BIBLE, Vol. 


70 pp. : ‘ ao 


Philippians through Hebrews (cloth). . 8.75 


__. LAYMAN’S BIBLE COMMENTARY, Vol. 22, Galatians, eee 
Philippians, Colossians (cloth). . «-s ~« 2a 


IMPORTANT NEW PAPERBACKS 


__._.MORAL MAN & IMMORAL SOCIE- 


TY, Reinhold Neibuhr, SL28, $1.45 


__._ THORSTEIN VEBLEN, SL27, $1.25 
___ CHILDREN OF LIGHT & CHILDREN 


OF DARKNESS, Reinhold Neibuhr, 
SL 18, $1.25 

and A_ CHRIS- 
TIAN VIEW OF MAN, David E. Rob- 
erts, SL 29, $1.25 


__._. THE SHAKING OF THE FOUNDA- 


TIONS, Tillich, SL 30, $1.25 


__._ THE CONSCIENCE OF THE RICH, a 


novel by C. P. Snow, SL 24, $1.45 


__. THE LAST PURITAN. A memoir in 


the form of a novel by G. Santayana, 
Sh. 2a, Ot.90 


__.ON WINGS OF HEALING, Cheer and 


Spiritual Comfort for Body and Soul, 
$1.50 


__ LOVE, POWER & JUSTICE, Tillich, 


GB, 95¢ 


__.WAY TO WISDOM, Karl Jaspers, 


¥ 27, Fae 


__. BIBLICAL ARCHAEOLOGY, G. Ernest 


Wright, WM, $1.65 


__._ INTRODUCTION TO EXISTENTIAL- 


ISM, Marjorie Greene, P 34, $1.25 


__. THE GOOD SOCIETY, Walter Lipp- 


mann, UL 3, $1.25 


__._THE DYING AND LIVING LORD, 


Helmut Gollwitzer, Mu, $1.25 


__.MAKING PRAYER REAL, Lynn J. 


Radcliffe, AP, $1.25 


STEADY-SELLING PAPERBACKS 


__ | & THOU, Martin Buber, SL 15, 


$1.25 


__ THE NEW BEING, Tillich, SL 20, 


$1.25 


—_— THE COURAGE TO BE, Tillich, Y 11, 


95¢ 


___ PRAYER, Geo. Buttrick, $1.50 
__._ A GUIDE TO UNDERSTANDING THE 


BIBLE, Fosdick, $1.75 


__._MODERN MAN IN SEARCH OF A 


SOUL, C. G. JUNG, HB 2, $1.15 


; or bill me 


___ LETTERS TO YOUNG CHURCHES, 


Phillips, $1.25 

__._MAN AGAINST HIMSELF, Mennin- 
ger, HB 21, $1.45 

__._ SYMBOLISM: Its Meaning & Effect, 


Whitehead, Cap 13, 95¢ 


_._. PSYCHOLOGY & RELIGION, Jung, 
Y 14, 95¢ 
__._ HIGH IS THE WALL, Ruth Berry, 
$1.25 
; bill church 
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TO: OUTLOOK BOOK SERVICE, 512 E. Main St., Richmond 19, Va. 
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Atlanta Council Head 
Urges “Straight Thinking” 

ATLANTA, GA. (RNS)—The newly-in- 
stalled president of the Greater Atlanta 
Council of Churches said here that one 
of the council’s goals for the coming year 
should be leadership through Georgia’s 
present public school crisis. 

Arthur Vann Gibson, pastor of Morn- 
ingside Presbyterian Church, at his in- 
stallation as council president, declared, 
“Tt is essential during that year that we 
lead the people through the present crisis, 
not promoting integration or segregation 
but creating an atmosphere in which men 
may think straight. 

“The education system must be pre- 
served, and in doing so Christians must 
exercise great patience and love.” 

He listed other goals including better 
attendance and greater interest in the co- 
operative work of the council. He said 
the council needs to recover its “lost pres- 
tige” in the fields of radio and television. 

In his inaugural speech the minister 
also said, “The churches must, in unity, 
present Christ as the hope of a troubled 
world. That’s what we are for.” 


Revivalism Is Blamed 


For Anti-Intellectualism 

St. Paut, MINN. (RNS)—The ad- 
monition to love God with all one’s mind 
is the commandment most often broken 
in American Christianity, according to 
the dean of the University of Chicago 
Divinity School. 

Partly to blame for this anti-intellec- 
tual feeling in church life is revivalism, 
Jerald C. Brauer told a convocation of 
700 pastors at Luther Theological Sem- 
inary here. 

Revivalism, he charged, “has a long 
history in America of attempting to 
slough over many of the basic issues 
within the Christian faith.” 

He said it has over-simplified the 
Christian faith and has prevented the 
church from being as self-critical about 
its faith and life as it should be. 

It also has _ over-emphasized the 
saved” as over against the “unsaved,” 
he said. 

Most of American Lutheranism in the 
19th century felt very uneasy in the pres- 
ence of revivalism, Dr. Brauer noted. 

The dean said that activism—reflected 
in culture generally—also has prevented 
American Protestantism from thinking 
seriously about the Christian faith. 

Many lay members seem to feel that 
pastors ought to be out ringing doorbells 
instead of engaging in serious study, con- 
templation and prayer, he observed. 


sc“ 


Inner City Ministry 

In another address, Dr. Brauer pro- 
posed modern cathedrals to serve inner 
city areas now divided among eight or 
ten parishes as a means of strengthening 
church efforts. 
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Such cathedrals, he said, might be 
built “hopefully in modern architecture 
... perhaps even in a blighted area as 
symbols of hope in this depersonalized 
age.” 

They could be used as bases from 
which a corps of ministers could be sent 
through the city to win its residents for 
the great public festival and sacramental 
events of the church, Dr. Brauer said, 
with more intimate worship services to 
be designed on a convenient basis. 

Forms of the parish need study and 
change, he said, because of the transition 
in today’s society as well as the distinc- 
tively American concept of the church 
as “denomination.” 

Another convocation speaker, Dr. C. 
F. Midelfort, LaCrosse, Wis., psychia- 
trist, warned the pastors that preaching 
which emphasizes only eternal damnation 
can produce intensive fears in some of 
their listeners. 

“The law must never be preached with- 
out the gospel of love,” he said. 

Dr. Midelfort cited the cases of sev- 
eral patients he had treated to show the 
involvement of religion in mental illness 
and therapy. 

He said a greater understanding of 
personality problems is needed by pas- 
tors, Bible camp and school officials so 
that essence and existence are not con- 
fused. 

The concept of the church must be 
broadened, he added, “so we never turn 
our backs on any other Christians no 
matter of what faith they are.” 


PELIKAN WARNS AGAINST 
REFORMATION SLOGANS 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. (RNs)—A Protes- 
tant proponent of the “dialogue” between 
Protestants and Roman Catholics warned 
here that Christian unity “will remain 
an impossibility in every way if we just 
sit and throw Reformation slogans 
around.” 

While the reunion of the church may 
be a human impossibility, Jaroslav Peli- 
kan of the University of Chicago Divin- 
ity School said, “It remains a divine 
possibility in a way which we do not 
know.” 

“It is for the coming of the kingdom 
that we pray, not for the reunion of the 
church,” he said. 

Dr. Pelikan, professor of historical 
theology, took part in a panel discussion 
with a Presbyterian minister and a Cath- 
olic layman at Brown University. The 
other two panelists were Wendell S. Dei- 
trich, instructor in Brown’s department 
of religious studies; and Prof. Robert T. 


Beyer, of the university’s physics depart- 
ment. 

The panelists all agreed that there is 
a need for more Protestant-Catholic dia- 
logues. 

Dr. Pelikan said that the dialogue and 
all it entails is a function of the church 
and its theologians. 

“You don’t take a theologian and put 
him off all by himself with a Bible,” he 
said, ‘“‘We can grow into indifference, 
mutual suspicion, or germane dialogue. 
We should get together not to talk about 
dialogue but to talk about the problems 
of faith . . . and see how far apart and 
how close together we are.” 


From A to B 


A minister of the Lutheran Church- 
Missouri Synod, Dr. Pelikan is the au- 
thor of The Riddle of Roman Catholi- 
cism, a book praised by Catholics as well 
as Protestants for its insights of the 
Roman Church. 

“Rome and reunion,” he said, “is an 
alliteration, and for this generation only 
a hope. But to go from A to Z we must 
go from A to B.” 

In the conduct of dialogues, he cau- 
tioned against participants becoming 
“more embittered than we have ever 
been.” He said this in response to a 
remark from Mr. Dietrich concerning the 
“magnitude of the claims” of the Catho- 
lic Church on the question of Christian 
reunion. 

oe eS 
YOU RECALL William James’ reply to 
the query: “Do you believe in a per- 
sonal immortality?’ “Never keenly; 
but more strongly as I grow older. Why? 
Because I am just getting fit to live.”— 
HENRY SLOANE COFFIN. 





Presbyterian U.S. Series 
of 
THE PROTESTANT HOUR 
(Radio) 


presents 


DR. JOHN A. REDHEAD, JR. 


Pastor, First Presbyterian Church 
Greensboro, North Carolina 


TOPICS for 
Feb. 5, “HOW CAN EVERYBODY BE 
__-~2OMEBODY?” 
Feb. 12, “WHAT CAN FAMILY WOR- 
SHIP DO FOR MY HOME?” 
Write for copies of messages to the radio 
station over which they are heard, or to 
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341-B Ponce de Leon Ave., N.E. 
Atlanta 8, Ga. 
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KING COLLEGE 


Sound liberal education under vigorous Christian influences. Fully 
accredited. Four-year liberal arts, sciences, business, education. 

FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: (1) Competitive, (2) Academie 
(3) Grant in Aid, (4) Remunerative Work. 145-acre campus. Athletics. 
Dormitories. Summer session. Board, room, and tuition. $1,047. Cata- 


R. T. L. LISTON, President, Box P, Bristol, Tenn. 


Founded 1867 
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“auvter 


is a time 
for devotions 


Make Easter more meaningful... 
in your family, your church, and 
your personal life . . . through the 
practice of daily devotions during 
the Easter season. 

The Upper Room provides the guid- 
ance for a deeper spiritual approach 
to this holiest day of the Christian 
calendar. 


Weekly devotional themes for March- 
April include “Submission to God’s 
Will,” “God’s Mercy and Grace,” 
“Known and Loved by the Shep- 
herd,” “The Suffering Servant,” 
“The Seven Last Words,” “The 
Meaning of the Resurrection.” 


Order The Upper Room 
now for delivery by 
March 1. Ten or more 
copies to one address, 
7¢ per copy. Individ- 
ual yearly subscrip- 
tions by mail, $1.00; 
three years for $2.00. 





anes Roo 


The world’s most widely used 
daily devotional guide 

37 Editions — 31 Languages 

Nashville 5, Tenn. 











WILL THE REAL MR. JONES 
PLEASE STAND UP? 


By T. P. CHALKER 


Everyone of us shall give account of 

himself to God.—Romans 13:12. 
ELEVISION hath its virtues no less 
than radio! Consider the program, 

“To Tell the Truth.” Here three persons 

are presented, each claiming to be (let 
us say) Mr. Bill Jones, an outstanding 
person—but one unknown to the panel 
who must try to identify the “real” Mr. 

Jones. 

Now begins the game of deceit. The 
false “Joneses” seek to prove they are 
real; the real Jones tries to throw the 
panel off by acting as if he were not. 
Finally after the allotted time is up, the 
moderator says— 

“And now, will the real Mr. Jones 
please stand up.” 

What a parable of modern life! 

Is there a teen-ager among us who 
isn’t trying to be someone other than 
he really is? Or an adult? And too 
often for some shoddy motive! 

Here is a young man from a devoutly 
Christian home who, the moment he gets 
with a crowd of youngsters, immediately 
forgets his upbringing and hurls foul 
language about, indulges in drinking, 
gambling, or worse—just to be popular 
with the gang. But the time will come 
when, as a result of tragedy, or failure, 
or bitter remorse, he realizes that he has 
never been his real self. He was trying 
to be somebody else. Result: misery. 
Conscience, memory, and bitter disap- 
pointment drive him back to the depths 
of his true nature, and like the Prodigal 
in the swinepen, tired of barnyard life, 








AROUND THE WORLD 

With other Protestants 59 days all 
expense tour—$2997. Europe * The 
Middle East * India * Burma * Thai- 
land * Philippines * Hong Kong * 
Japan * Hawail. 

Ecclesia Travel Service 
35 E. Market St., Corning, New York 











he ‘“‘comes to himself,” and returns to his 
father. The “real Mr. Jones” has at last 
stood up, repented, and comes home—to 
God. 


FTER YEARS of living in the 
swinepen of sin, Augustine heard a 
voice calling to him to “Lift and read” 
the New Testament. “Not in chambering 
and wantonness, not in rioting and 
drunkenness, but put ye on the Lord 
Jesus Christ,” he read from Romans 13. 
The real Augustine stood up—and turned 
his life toward God and a sainted career 
of immeasurable usefulness to the church. 
Will the real Mr. Jones stand up? Will 
you—whatever your name is, man or 
woman—stand up as the true Christian 
you really are or want to be, when the 
“heat” is on? When the liquor traffic 
is fighting to invade more and more 
homes to destroy the character, bodies 
and souls of our children? When gam- 
bling comes in under the guise of “sweet 
charity’ to debase the community ? When 
commercialized greed moves in to destroy 
our one holy day dedicated to God? 

Or, will you, too, do the quick dodge, 
or yell for the fence and assume a fast 
straddle? Many a Methodist who has 
been elected to public office has seared 
his conscience by compromising on great 
moral and spiritual issues. Many a 
church member has denied his faith by 
bringing liquor into his home to start his 
children on the broad highway to tragedy 
and eternal death. 


ANY OF US know in our deepest 

souls we want to follow Christ, 
but for popularity, for business success, 
for professional advancement, we com- 
promise, we keep silent on vast injustices, 
we dodge when evil forces charge the 
ramparts of righteousness. The “real 
Mr. Jones,” the real me, the real you— 





SAFE « GENEROUS + ASSURED 


Income for you—Outgo for Christianity 


This folder on Church Extension Annuities tells 
how your gift to the Board purchases a regular an- 
nuity which pays you an income for life and later 
serves the Church. As protection for you, the full 
amount is held by the Board through your lifetime. 
And, depending on your age, you can receive up to 
7.4% per year—regardless of prevailing business 
conditions. Payments to you are made semi-annually 
. «an income for you, now, an outgo for Christian- 
ity later. A gift of this nature will be a source of 


real satisfaction to you. 


Write today to G. B. Strickler, Treasurer 


Ask for 
FREE FOLDER 


BOARD of CHURCH EXTENSION 


341-B-Ponce deLeon Ave., N.E. 


12 


Atlanta 8, Ga. 






how often do we stand up and speak out 
as the steadfast men and women of God 
we know we ought to be, and can be, 
if we completely surrender our lives to 
Christ in scorn of consequences? 

Our thoughts during these days turn 
to Martin Luther, the father of our Prot- 
estant democratic liberties. The Emperor, 
the Pope, and all the powers of Christen- 
dom had called on him at Worms to back 
down from his stand for individual free- 
dom. The real Martin Luther stood up. 
“Here I stand,” he said, “God helping 
me, I can do no other.” And because 
the real Martin Luther stood—we are 
free! “To thine own self be true,” said 
one of the wisest of men, ‘‘and it must 
follow as the night the day, thou canst 
not then be false to any man.” 

—From The Methodist Christian Ad- 
vocate (Alabama). 


TELEPHONE MINISTRY 
BOOSTED IN GERMANY 


DUESSELDORF, GERMANY (RNS)—A 
Standing Protestant Conference for Tele- 
phone Pastoral Care has been established 
here to coordinate the work of various 
West German telephone ministries op- 
erated under the auspices of the Evan- 
gelical Church in Germany (EKID). 

Pastor Otto Kehr of Stuttgart was 
elected chairman of the conference. Its 
permanent seat will be at the headquar- 
ters of the Home Mission and Hilfswerk, 
welfare arms of the EKID, at Stuttgart. 

Begun in West Berlin and Kassel in 
1956, the telephone ministry has spread 
to many West German cities, including 
Duesseldorf, Hamburg, Kiel, Cologne, 
Stuttgart and Wiesbaden. More such 
telephone care centers are to open shortly 
in Bremen, Dortmund, Hannover, Lue- 
beck, Mannheim and Nuremberg. 

One of the principal objectives of the 
centers, which are operated by teams of 
clergymen, physicians, psychologists and 
jurists, is to check the mounting suicide 
rate in this country. Since World War 
II the rate has risen by 140 per cent, with 
suicides numbering about 1,000 a month. 

The work of the “Telephone Samari- 
tans,’ who answer calls at any hour of 
the day or night, has won high praise 
from religious and_ secular leaders 
throughout the country for having 
saved the lives of thousands of would-be 
suicides. 
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CHRIST OPENS BLIND EYES 
By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


Sunday School Lesson for February 12, 1961 
Background Scripture: John 7-9. Printed Text: 9:24-38 


John wrote his Gospel that we might 
believe that Jesus is the Son of God, and 
that believing we might have life in his 
name (21:20). 

In the first two chapters he emphasizes 
the fact that Jesus is the Christ, the Son 
of God (cf. 1:26-27, 29-34, 41, 45, 49; 
2:11, 17, 23). In chapters 3 through 7 
he emphasizes the fact that Jesus is the 
Life of the world (cf. 3:14-16, 36; 4:12- 
14: 5:21, 24-29, 39-40; 6:27, 35, 40, 51, 
54; 7:37-38). In chapters 8-9 he em- 
phasizes the fact that Jesus is the Light 
of the world. Thus in chapter 8 he re- 
minds us that Jesus said, “I am the light 
of the world; he who follows me will not 
walk in darkness, but will have the light 
of life.” In chapter 9, which is our les- 
son for the week, Jesus illustrates his 
power to bestow spiritual sight by restor- 
ing physical sight to a man born blind. 


1. The Cure of the Blind Man, 9:1-7 


The cure was effected in Jerusalem on 
the Sabbath day, probably some time 
after the events recorded in chapter 8. 
As Jesus walked out on that day with his 
disciples he saw a blind beggar in the 
way, one who was accustomed to beg at 
the entrance of the Temple and who was, 
therefore, well known in the city. 

His disciples asked him, “Rabbi, who 
sinned, this man or his parents, that he 
was born blind?” The question implies 
a belief, commonly held by the Jews, but 
repudiated by Jesus here and in Luke 
13:1-5, that each particular sorrow or 
affliction is traceable to some particular 
sin. That being true, according to their 
belief, they wondered if this man, af- 
flicted from his birth, was caused to 
suffer because of his parents’ sins, or be- 
cause of his own sins, which it may be 
God had foreseen, or which he had com- 
mitted in some previous existence, or 
perhaps in the womb. 

Jesus answered that neither supposi- 
tion was true; it was rather that the 
works of God might be made manifest in 
him. He did not mean that the persons 
in question were sinless, or that the man 
had been born blind solely that he might 
be miraculously restored to sight. He 
meant to say that the sight of human 
suffering should not suggest a theme for 
useless speculation but an opportunity for 
service. “It is not for you to question 
who has sinned” he intimated. But here 
is an opportunity for God to manifest 
his grace. While daylight lasts we must 
be busy with the work of God; night 
comes when no man can work. (The KJv 
teads, “I must work... .” The rsv fol- 
lows older and better manuscripts and 
has, “We must work.” The gain in mean- 
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ing is evident.) Jesus is saying, and the 
message is for us all, that the hours of 
life are few and limited and there is a 
task for every hour; if we neglect our 
opportunity it will be lost forever; night 
(death, that is) will come, and our work 
will never be complete. It is interesting 
to recall in this connection that Sir Wal- 
ter Scott carved this text on his sundial, 
that Samuel Johnson inscribed it on his 
watch, that Thomas Carlyle quoted it in 
his earliest works, and that Cecil Rhodes 
wrote it above his mantel. This text, 
which each of these four men took to 
himself, was a partial explanation, it 
would seem, of their prodigious labors. 
“There is a time for speculation, to weigh 
the whys and wherefores of life and life’s 
experiences,” says M. K. W. Heicher and 
“there is a time not to speculate but to 
act.” 

When we are confronted with actual 
suffering, actual need—idle speculation, 
theoretical discussion, theological dispu- 
tation is out of place. It is time to act. 
As Howard W. Outerbridge writes in The 
Upward Look: “The success or failure 
of life depends not so much on the ex- 
periences we meet as on the way we meet 
them.” Adversity has been one of life’s 
greatest teachers. If we have the spirit 
of Jesus Christ, every Good Friday of 
sorrow and pain can be transformed into 
an Easter morning of victory and joy. 

A young Japanese student was blinded 
twenty years ago by an explosion in the 
chemical laboratory. After months of 
despair he was led to Christ by reading 
the Gospel of John in Braille. He became 
one of the most effective Christian work- 
ers in Japan and an outstanding leader 
in the Kingdom of God movement. The 
words which turned his darkness into 
light were these: “It was not that this 
man sinned, or his parents, but that the 
works of God might be made manifest in 
him.” 

For Jesus the specific task of the hour 
was to open the eyes of the sufferer. For, 
he continues, “As long as I am in the 
world, I am the light of the world.” He 
meant not simply that he was here to open 
the eyes of men physically blind, but also 
to open the eyes of those spiritually blind, 
to bring them the truth about God. That 
is made plain in the sequel. 

But meanwhile he spat on the ground 
and made clay of the spittle and anointed 
the eyes of the blind man with the clay. 
It was against the law to put spittle to 
the eyes on the Sabbath and also to make 
clay on the Sabbath. So the Pharisees 
interpreted the Fourth Commandment. 
They also taught that it was unlawful to 
heal a man on the Sabbath day unless it 


was necessary to save life. But spittle 
and clay were both considered remedies 
for diseased eyes, and though they were 
not necessary for the miracle Jesus made 
use of them that it might be easier for 
the blind man to believe. He added a 
direction which also was not necessary, 
but which served to test and therefore to 
develop the faith of the blind man: “Go, 
wash in the Pool of Siloam.” With the 
sightless eyes smeared with clay, the man 
made his way to the pool of Siloam and 
washed and saw. 


Il. The Testimony of the Blind Man, 

9:8-34 

The neighbors of the blind man were 
very much astonished. Some, indeed, were 
inclined to doubt his identity. But the 
beggar soon put an end to that contro- 
versy. He declared curtly, “I am he.” 

That brought the natural question, 
“How then does it happen that you see?” 
The beggar told them very simply: “The 
man they called Jesus made some clay 
and rubbed it on my eyes and said to me, 
‘Go to Siloam and wash them.’ So I went 
and when I washed them, I could see.” 

Some of the crowd were shocked. It 
was the Sabbath day, and Jesus, already 
suspected as a heretic, had made clay and 
healed a man whose cure might just as 
well have been held over for another day. 
“Where is he?” they demanded. The 
man didn’t know. Unable, therefore, to 
apprehend Jesus, they took the beggar 
and brought him before the Pharisees, 
not the Sanhedrin, but apparently an au- 
thoritative group who were members of 
that court, to be examined. 

The Pharisees first asked him to de- 
scribe his cure. When he had finished, 
some of them cried out, “That proves he 
is not from God. For no one from God 
would break the Sabbath.” (What was 
wrong with this reasoning? Can you 
give modern instances of the same type 
of argument?) It is interesting to note 
here that the enemies of Jesus do not 
deny that he has the power to work a 
miracle. They admit that he has the 
power to work miracles and that he did 
in fact work this one, but they argue that 
this miracle is evidence enough that what 
power he possessed did not come from 
God. They had their own idea of how one 
sent from God would act. Some, however, 
were not so easily satisfied. “How can a 
man who is a sinner do such signs?” they 
asked. 

In view of the division among them 
they appealed to the man himself. “What 
do you say about him, since he has 
opened your eyes ?” The man replied, “He 
is a prophet.” Apparently the discussion 
had increased his faith. He had referred 
to him the last time as a “man named 
Jesus.” But he had no idea yet that he 
was the Messiah. He knew only that he 
must be a prophet, that is, a man with a 
special mission, one sent by God to de- 
clare his will. 
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The man having pronounced for the 
moderates, the bigoted and hostile party 
began to question the fact of the miracle. 
They intimated that the whole thing was 
a hoax, that probably the man had never 
been born blind. So they attempted to 
catechise his parents. The father and 
mother declared promptly enough that he 
was their son, and that he was born 
blind, but they would say nothing of the 
cure. They were afraid to commit them- 
selves, for they knew that the Jews had 
agreed to excommunicate anyone who de- 
clared that Jesus was the Messiah. Ex- 
communication was of three degrees: the 
first lasted for thirty days; then followed 
a second admonition, and if impenitent, 
the culprit was punished for thirty days 
more; and if still impenitent, he was laid 
under the ban, which cut him off entirely 
from intercourse with others. He was 
treated as if he were a leper. This, to 
persons as poor as the parents of a beg- 
gar, would mean absolute ruin. 

Having questioned the parents apart 
from the son, before he heard that his 
parents had not discredited his story, the 
Pharisees next tried to browbeat the son. 
“Give God the praise,” they urged. It is 
useless for you to maintain that he is 
a prophet. We who are the people in 
authority, know that this man 
[equivalent to this fellow] is a sinner.” 

The beggar refused to argue. He kept 
to the incontrovertible facts. ‘““Whether he 
is a sinner, I do not know; one thing I 
know, that though I was blind, now I 
see.”’ For most men it is a safe rule never 
to argue about theoretical points of reli- 
gion. The healed man has given us in- 
stead what may well be called the final 
word in the argument from experience, a 
word which can never lose its amazing 
vitality. “One thing I know, that once 
I was blind, and now I can see.” 

Baffled in their attempts to browbeat 
the beggar, the Pharisees returned to the 
details of the story and began to question 
him, apparently in the hope of catching 
him in some contradictions. But the beg- 
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gar had grown impatient at this bit of 
foolishness. He refused to go over the 
same old ground. He angered them by 
the suggestion that perhaps they them- 
selves wished to become his disciples. 

The Pharisees reviled him, saying, 
“You are his disciple; but we are dis- 
ciples of Moses. We know that God has 
spoken to Moses, but as for this man, 
we do not know where he comes from.” 
The man answered with a bit of irony, 
“Why this is a marvel. You do not know 
where he comes from, and yet he opened 
my eyes. We know that God does not 
listen to sinners, but if anyone is a wor- 
shipper of God and does his will, God lis- 
tens to him. Never since the world began 
has it been heard that any one opened 
the eyes of a man born blind. If this 
man were not from God, he could do 
nothing.” 

By this time the Pharisees had lost 
their temper. “You were born in utter 
sin,” they cried, “and would you teach 
us?” And they cast him out of the 
synagogue. The word means more than 
that they turned him out of doors. They 
excluded him from their communion. 
They excommunicated him. So far as 
they were concerned he was an outcast 
and a pariah. 

Ready-witted, bold and independent as 
this man was, he could not help feeling 
this punishment very keenly. His hope 
of employment was gone, and even his 
new joy in seeing would not altogether 
compensate for his being shunned by all 
as a tainted person. Had he been of a 
faint heart and moody disposition he 
might have thought it had been well had 
he just been left in his blindness. Jesus 
heard of his punishment. Deliberately, we 
may gather, he sought him out and re- 
vealed to him his mission from God. The 
beggar believed and fell down and wor- 
shipped him. He had gained not only 
his physical sight but also his spiritual 
sight. 

With a kind of sad humor Jesus points 
out how easily felt-blindness may be re- 
moved, but how difficult it is to bring 
light to those who do not recognize their 
blindness. “For judgment I came into 
this world,” he remarked to those stand- 
ing by, “that those who do not see may 
see, and that those who see may become 
blind.” For judgment—that is, for bring- 
ing to light and exhibiting in its conse- 
quences the actual inward state of men; 
to make the sightless see and to make the 
seeing blind—that is, that those who are 
conscious of their blindness may be re- 
lieved; while those who are content with 
the light they have may lose even that. 
The blind man now saw because he knew 
that he was blind. The Pharisees were 
stone blind to the world Jesus opened to 
them because they thought they already 
saw all that could be seen. 

Some of the Pharisees overheard his 
words and unconsciously proved their 


truth by saying with indignant contempt, 
“Are we also blind?” To which Jesus, 
meeting them on their own ground, re- 
plied: “If you were ignorant as this 
blind man was, aware of your darkness 
and anxious to be rid of it, your igno- 
rance would excuse you; but now by all 
your words and actions you proclaim 
that you are satisfied with the light you 
have, therefore, you cannot receive that 
fuller light which I bring, and in which 
there is deliverance from sin; you must 
remain, therefore, under its bondage.” 


The Truth for Us 

1. The chapter opens with a picture of 
physical blindness. The disciples would 
make it a matter of speculation: “Who 
sinned, this man or his parents, that he 
was born blind?” Jesus took it as a call 
to action, ‘We must work the works of 
him who sent me, while it is day.” To 
rid the world of evil, of wretchedness, 
destitution and disease, of hunger and 
unemployment and insecurity and recur- 
ring depressions, of wars and rumors of 
war, is the work of God. God is at work 
in the world attempting to overcome its 
evil, and if it is to draw nearer toward 
that goal, it must be purged from agony 
and wretchedness, irrespective of where 
these come from. If we would be fellow- 
workers with God, our duty is plain. We 
must work the works of him who sent 
Jesus and would also send us, while it is 
day; the night comes when no man can 
work. What are the works that he would 
have us do, what are the evils that he 
would have us eradicate? 

2. The chapter closes with a picture of 
spiritual blindness. None of us by search- 
ing can find out God. But those of us 
who are conscious of our blindness and 
come to Jesus find that our eyes are open- 
ed. We learn to know God through him. 
On the other hand, those who are satisfied 
with merely human knowledge are blind 
to the spiritual realities of life. It is only 
Jesus who can remove the scales from 
our eyes and cause us to see God and the 
spiritual world which is ever about us: 
“T am the light of the world; he who 
follows me will not walk in darkness, but 
will have the light of life’ (8:12). 

What is the result of this offer of 
Christ? Wherever Christ comes men form 
themselves around him in two groups, 
blind and seeing.” For judgment, for 
testing and dividing men is he come. 
Nothing goes more searchingly into a 
man’s character than Christ’s offer to be 
to him the Light of life, to be his leader 
toward a better life. This offer discloses 
what the man is content with and what 
he really sighs for. This offer, which 
confronts us with the possibility of living 
in close fellowship and love with God, 
discloses whether our real bent is towards 
what is pure and high and holy or to- 
wards what is earthly. For judgment! 
What does the judgment reveal concern- 
ing us? 
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BOOK NOTES 


BIBLICAL THOUGHT AND THE SECU- 
LAR UNIVERSITY. By George Arthur But- 
trick. Louisiana State University Press, Baton 
Rouge. 83 pp., $2.50. 

In these Rockwell Lectures for 1959, 
delivered at Rice Institute, George But- 
trick discusses the relationship of Bib- 
lical thought and the secular university. 
This little book is a stimulating contri- 
bution to the continuing discussion. Dr. 
Buttrick analyzes brilliantly though 
briefly some basic assumptions both of 
the secular university and of the church. 
There follows a provocative chapter on 
reason and revelation. The chapter on 
the mutual gifts that church and univer- 
sity can exchange is especially suggestive. 

Most of the things Buttrick says have 
already been said, but seldom so bril- 
liantly. Here we have the unique style 
that is both poetic and forceful, and here 
we have a highly intelligent, deeply in- 
volved man analyzing a big question from 
soundly Christian bases. The university 
is right in resisting religious indoctrina- 
tion, yet it reveals a great weakness when 
it fails to recognize the contribution of 
Biblical faith to the human understand- 
ing of truth. “Thus all science rests on 
Biblical faith” (56). The Biblical faith 
in man is far more realistic than the naive 
faith by which education has tried to live 
(57). “It is a great gift that higher edu- 
cation should keep saying, ‘Face the facts. 
Be honest. Do not beg the question. And 
make the doors of a church high enough 
so that a worshipper need not leave his 
head on the sidewalk’ ” (55). 

This book will appeal to many thought- 
ful persons. Professional workers in the 
field will want to supplement it with 
Moberley, Nash, Coleman, Trueblood, 
and, most recently, Alexander Miller. 
You can read this little book in an 
evening, and still see “Gunsmoke.” But 
the impact of this may last... . 

Harry G. GoopyKoonTz. 
Louisville Presbyterian Seminary. 





THE BATTLE FOR THE SOUL. By Owen 
Brandon. Westminster Press, Philadelphia. 
96 pp., $1.25. 

The growing concern in the Presbyte- 
rian Church for a rediscovery of evan- 
gelism demands thought be given to the 
aspects of religious conversion. The book 
is short (only 96 pages) and is almost in 
outline form. The reader wishes that 
greater detail were given, but the author 
stops short and stimulates your thinking. 
The study of conversion provides an ex- 
cellent bridge between the social science 
of psychology and the theological impli- 
cations of conversion. The author is in 
the helpful position of being on sound 
psychological grounds and sound theo- 
logical grounds. There is no feeling of 
conflict between the two, but rather an 
enlightening explanation of what takes 
Place in conversion. 
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The book is written in an orderly fash- 
ion and systematically leads the reader 
from an introduction, to basic facts, 
through factors leading to conversion, 
to the mechanics of conversion. In a very 
objective manner he raises the problems 
concerning religious conversion, then 
seeks to look toward a theology of conver- 
sion, and in the concluding chapter does 
an excellent job of placing conversion 
in perspective. The conservative theolo- 
gian might not be in agreement with every 
statement made, but he will not find the 
book argumentative. The more liberal 
theologian will appreciate the lack of 
dogmatism. Both will appreciate the 
scientific research which serves as the 
basis for almost every statement. 


The book is a must for every pastor 
and for professional evangelists. Those 
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who are vitally concerned with Christian 
education, whether they are professional 
workers or lay people, will find here 
many supporting statements for the cause 
of Christian education. Brandon never 
seeks to set Christian education against 
evangelism, but rather feels they are syn- 
thesized in their efforts. Social scientists 
will find the book highly interesting, par- 
ticularly those who are interested in the 
fields of sociology and psychology. 
HENRY W. QUINIUS. 

Austin Presbyterian Seminary. 
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Jesus the Lord. Karl Heim. Muhlenburg 
Press, Philadelphia, Pa. $3.50. 

American Heritage. December, 1960. 
American Heritage, Inc., N. Y. $3.95. 


Presbyterians 


EAGER TO KNOW THEMSELVES BETTER 


history. 
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THEY NEED NO CANDLE 
N. BryssOn Morrison. 
sketches of 12 Presbyterian leaders in Scotland from 1500 
to 1950. Inspirational biography, inchiding some church 


Swift and stirring are these 


Paper, $1.00 


PRESBYTERIANS. 


THEIR HISTORY AND BELIEFS 
Our spiritual ancestry from the 
Bible down to the present age is traced against the back- 
ground of our Presbyterian heritage. 


Paper, $1.50 





THE STORY 


OF SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIANS 


T. Watson STREET. 


Extension season: May. 


TOMORROW'S CHURCH 
TOMORROW'S WORLD 

E. T. Tuompson. Discusses the role of our Church in 
a changing South and a revolutionary world. Program 
material for Women: July-September. 


Shows the development of our 
Church from the first churches until today. 
material for Women: April-June. Study book for Church 


Program 


$1.50 
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LOOK TO THE ROCK 


Cant Journ and Danter W. Hocus. A picture book 
treasury of 100 historic Presbyterian churches of the 
ante-bellum South. To be published in April for our 


Centennial Year. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 








Presbyterian, U. S. 

Herbert T. Lewis from Faison, N. C., 
to 3854 Sylvan Dr., Wilmington, N. C. 

William F. Mitchell from Charlotte, N. 
C., to Box 52, Abbeville, S. C. 

C. Rodney Sunday, formerly of the St. 
Andrew’s church, Houston, Texas, is be- 
ginning a new work in the Memorial Bend 
section of Houston in organizing the 
Pines church. 

J. Rupert McGregor from Columbia, 
S. C., to supply of the Hyde Park church, 
Tampa 8, Fla. 

C. A. Tucker from Houston, Texas, to 
4419 Ave. Q 1/2, Galveston, Texas. 

G. H. Turpin from Chattanooga, Tenn., 
to 1535 W. San Bernardino Rd., West 
Covina, Calif. 

N. P. Wilkinson from San Antonio, 
Texas, to the Memorial church, Box 766, 
Fredericksburg, Texas. 

A. J. Morrison from Norman, N. C., to 
3431 Rogers St., Charlotte, N. C. 


United Presbyterian, USA 

Thomas E. Prosser from Farrell, Pa., 
to 4738 Brookhurst Rd., Sylvania, Ohio. 

Julian Charles, Jr., from Cincinnati, 
Ohio, to 234 Ft. Mitchell Ave., Covington, 
Ky. 

George A. Buttrick from Union Sem- 
inary, New York, to 1127 Hibbard Rd., 
Wilmette, III. 

Philip H. Young from Weaverville, 
N. C., to Woodland Park, Hazard, Ky. 

Jesse B. Barber has retired from the 
Board of National Missions and is serving 
as minister of evangelism in the Siloam 
church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Leon D. Sanborne from South Fort 
Mitchell, Ky., to the Robinson Memorial 
church, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Randall R. Painter from Endwell, N. Y., 
to assistant minister of the Oak Park, 
Ill., church. 

Harold R. Black has resigned as min- 
ister of the Westtown, N. Y., church. 

David W. Moody is retiring as associate 
minister of the Third church, Rochester, 
N. Y. 

Jesse M. Howat, formerly of Almond, 
N. Y., has entered the military chap- 
laincy. 

W. Vance Campbell, Jr., has resigned 
as minister of the Mahopac Falls, N. Y., 
church. 

E. Fay Campbell, Philadelphia, Pa., will 
begin his new work as Maryville College 
chaplain Feb. 1. 

Carl D. Soults from Phoenix, Ariz., to 
minister of evangelism at Immanuel 
church, Los Angeles, Calif. 

William S. Brinkley has resigned as 
minister of the youth program at the 
Southwest church, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Richard Schwitzgebel is assistant min- 
ister of Christian education for the Col- 
lege Park church, San Diego, Calif. 

William D. Tupper, formerly of Ft. 
Dodge, Iowa, has become a financial rep- 
resentative for the University of Dubuque 
(Iowa), working also in university plan- 
ning and development. 

Don Falkenberg, formerly of Kansas 
City, Mo., is a field director with the UP- 
USA Board of Christian Education, serv- 
ing in San Francisco. 

Frank H. Stroup who has been asso- 
ciate executive secretary is now execu- 
tive secretary of Philadelphia Presbytery. 

George F. Forner, missionary to Iran, 
is interim assistant pastor for the Cora- 
opolis, Pa., church. 
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DEATHS 

Delemo L. Beard, 62, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., pastor, died Dec. 27. 
Serving one pastorate in Canada, the re- 
mainder of his ministry was in Virginia 
and West Virginia churches except for 
service as a Navy chaplain. 

Joseph A. Verreault, 89, died Dec. 16 
in Valdese, N. C., where he had made his 
home since 1938. He was at one time 
pastor of the Waldensian church there. 
He was born in Quebec and was a Roman 
Catholic priest until 1912. 

William H. Kirkland, 39, professor of 
Christian ethics at McCormick Seminary, 
died in Chicago, Dec. 23 after a brief ill- 
ness. He had served on the McCormick 
faculty for four years. 


CAMPUS SERVICES 

Louis H. Evans, UPUSA National Mis- 
sions minister-at-large, will be the preach- 
er for the annual Maryville College serv- 
ices Feb. 15-23. 

James R. Hine, Champaign, IIl., will be 
the religious emphasis observance speak- 
er at Monmouth College, IIll., Feb. 5-8. 


MISSIONARY FURLOUGHS 

Charlotte Taylor is returning, follow- 
ing a furlough in Richmond, Va., to Caixa 
Postal, 66, Garanhuns, Pernambuco, Bra- 
zil, Feb. 1. 


Peace (College 


Raleigh, North Carolina 

At Peace College education for the 
first and second years of college and 
the last two years of high school is 
pursued in an atmosphere which is 
friendly, informal, traditional, and 
Christian . . in classes that are 
fairly small and with instruction in 
the hands of trained and experienced 
faculty members. For catalogue or 
information, write 

WILLIAM C. PRESSLY, President 

PEACE COLLEGE 


Raleigh, North Carolina 











AIR FORCE ACADEMY 

Chaplain (Lt.-Col.) George J. Cameron, 
a Methodist, has been assigned as Prot- 
estant cadet chaplain at the Air Force 
Academy at Colorado Springs, Colo., sue 
ceeding Charles |. Carpenter, another 
Methodist, who retired last fall and re 
turned to a civilian pastorate. R 
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A New Venture 
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Christian Education 


ST. ANDREWS 


Presbyterian College 
LAURINBURG, N. C. 


FOUR-YEAR 
LIBERAL ARTS 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 


A consolidation of Peace, Pres- 
byterian Junior and Flora 
Macdonald Colleges, St. An- 
drews is receiving applications 
for the Freshman year for 
September, 1961 as well as the 
other three years. 


Write to the Director of Admissions 








OPENS SEPTEMBER, 1961 





1776 Hampden-Sydney College 1961 


Long record of distinguished service to church and nation. Thorough 


training for life from a definitely Christian viewpoint. 


THOMAS E. GILMER, President 


Hampden-Sydney, Virginia 








Second Semester Begins 
Summer Schools Begin 


Maxton 


PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Division Of 
St. Andrews Presbyterian College 


Educational excellence for our greatest possession, our youth. 


Move to new campus in September, 1961 


January 30, 1961 
June 12, 1961 


North Carolina 











QUEENS COLLEGE 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


A liberal arts program especially planned for women students 
A.B., B.S., and B.Mus. degrees 
Presbyterian Church affiliation 


EDWIN R. WALKER, President 


- ++ full accreditation 








THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOE 











